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GEORGE BLUMENTHAL 
PRESIDENT OF THE MUSEUM 
\t a special meeting of the Board of 
held on 
1934, George Blumenthal was elected Pres- 
ident of the Museum, to fill the office left 
vacant by the death of William Sloane 
Coffin. The election was announced in the 
following statement: 

Mr. George Blumenthal is the seventh 
to hold the office of President since the 
founding of the Museum in 1870. He was 
elected a Trustee in 1909; he has served on 
the Executive Committee since 1910 and 
as its Chairman since January 18, 1932; he 
has filled positions on various committees, 
notably the Finance Committee, of which 
a member since 1916 and its 
Chairman since 1923. To all these positions 
Mr. Blumenthal has brought an effective 
service dominated by interest in all that 
pertains to the welfare of the Museum. His 
service to art has been great not only in 
this country but also in France, from whose 
government he has highest 
rank of the Order of the Legion of Honor, 
that of Grand Officter 

\ distinguished connoisseur, notable as a 
collector of judgment and as one foremost 
n the encouragement and promotion of the 
arts, Mr. Blumenthal comes to the presi- 
dency with the knowledge and experience 
which augur well for the welfare of the 
Museum under his leadership. The Trustees 
have elected Mr. Blumenthal with entire 
confidence that under his guidance the 
Museum will continue to expand in useful- 


| rustees, 


Tuesday, January 9, 


he has been 


received the 


ness 


ANNUAL MEETING OF 
CORPORATION 


THE 


lhe Sixty-fourth Annual Meeting of the 
Corporation of The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art was held at the Museum on Monday, 
January 15, 1934, at 4:30 p.m., the recently 
elected President of the Museum, George 
Blumenthal, presiding 

The report of the Trustees for the year 
1933, dealing with Museum activities, was 
presented in an address by the Second Vice- 
President, William Church Osborn. The 
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freasurer’s report for the same period was 
likewise laid before the Corporation. Both 
reports in printed form will be distributed 
to the Members at a later date. 

Addresses were made by the President of 
the Museum and by the Director, Herbert 
I : Winlock. 


NEW YORK STATE FURNITURE 


It is obviously impossible within the limi- 
tations of this brief note to do more than 
skim the surface of the extensive subject of 
New York State furniture. In the present 
loan exhibition, open to the public in Gal- 
lery D6 from February 6 to April 22, a 
comprehensive collection has been brought 
together covering almost two centuries; the 
earliest piece was made about 1680 and the 
latest one close to 1850. For the first time 
the furniture made in the Hudson Valley, 
Long Island, and Manhattan has been as- 
sembled for the purpose of specialized study 
In order to accomplish this end, a survey 
was undertaken over a period of many 
months. This entailed the study of woods, 
the comparison of the stylistic features with 
those of American furniture made else- 
where, the search of old documents, and the 
verification of family histories. It required 
innumerable visits of inspection as far north 
as Massachusetts, south to Pennsylvania 
and Delaware, up and down the Hudson 
River Valley, and to New Jersey, Long 
Island, Staten Island, and Fishers Island. 
The field is wide and the survey, though ex- 
tensive, is by no means complete. 

The loans are chiefly from the Hudson 
River Valley and Manhattan. Rich stores of 
the past still remain husbanded in countless 
fine houses on the banks of the “Great 
River” as well as in the closer confines of 
city homes. New York and those who repre- 
sent its earlier background possess a heri- 
tage of fine craftsmanship worthy of an old 
and great metropolis, however much that 
heritage may be obscured by the preoccupa- 
tions attendant upon a cits 
unique for the number of strangers within 
its gates 

New York 


afield, some of it 


progress in 


straved far 


furniture has 
having been originall\ 
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ordered from New York craftsmen by peo- 
ple in other states, and more of it having 
been subsequently scattered by inheritance 
or sale. Merely a tithe of the furniture found 
and examined was selected for exhibition, 
OW ing to the exigencies of space and the de- 
sire to select outstanding examples of each 
period. 

New Netherland grew slowly for certain 
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FIG. I CHEST-ON-STAND, WILLIAM AND 


MARY STYLI ABOUT 1700 


definite reasons. The West India Company 
was attempting to settle its new territory 
with people who were happy and well em- 
ployed at home and who did not hesitate to 
return to Holland when they became dis 
satisfied or to complain, as did Domine 
Jonas Michaélius in his letters! written 
from New Amsterdam in 1628. Therein he 
stated that the voyage from the fatherland 


! Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, The History 
of the City of New York in the Sev 1th 
Century, vol. |. p. 82 
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had been ‘“‘difficult and perilous nd the 
treatment of the passengers “rather severe 
and mean,” the cook being ‘‘very wicked 
and ungodly” and the skipper “as unman- 
nerly as a buflalo.’’ Nor did he hesitate to 
complain of being deprived of butter the 
first winter of his stav. All this was in con- 


trast to the development 


in New England 
] 


where thousands of willing martvrs flocked 





FIG. 2. MADE BY 


GILBERT ASH IN 


SIDI 


CHAIR INSCRIBED 
SIRE L 


WALI 
for the sake of religious freedom, and in 
Virginia, where many ne’er-do-wells found 
an easy refuge. The difficulty of persuading 
Hollanders to settle in New Amsterdam 
finally defeated the success of the early 
patroonships, only one of which survived, 
that of Kiliaen Van Rensselaer 

French, Walloons, Swedes, English, and 
Dutch—for such were the nationalities 
which amalgamated to form the earliest set- 
tlers of New Netherland—had learned tol- 
erance and freedom of thought in Holland, 
where the majority had sojourned prior to 
their emigration, and continued to practise 
these virtues in the New World. In 1704 


Madam Knight wrote in her Journal con- 


ARI 


cerning the people of New York: “ They are 
not strict in keeping the Sabbath as in Bos- 
ton and other places where | hae been, But 
seem to deal with great exactness as faras | 
see or Deale with; They are soc table to one 
another and Curteos and Civill to strangers 
and fare well in their houses.” 

Little furniture owned by the early set- 
tlers in New Netherland remains, save fora 
few great Kasten that were dismembered 


and brought from Holland. Descendants of 


the Rombouts, Van Cortlandt, Livingston 
Van Rensselaer, and Beekman families still 
treasure these great cupboards. The one 
Walloon Francois Rom- 
massive structure in rosewood 
its door panels are carved with 
swags of tlowers and flanked by ebony col- 
umns; its cornice boasts the lions of Holland 
holding brass rings in their mouths. 

Phe Dutch 
New York furniture is evident until post- 
times. The paneled and 
painted Aasten (chests), the leather-cov- 
ered chairs, the Queen Anne walnut fur- 


brought by the 
bouts Is a 


and ebony: 


contribution of solidity to 


Revolutionary 


niture carved with shells, leaves, and husks, 
and the more plentiful Chippendale mahog- 
any wardrobes, chairs, card and dining ta- 
all have a full-bodied, generous mass 
that bespeaks the genial and comfort-loving 
New Yorkers who ordered and used them 
employed are the 


bles 


The native woods 
usual walnut, maple, and pine, augmented 
by cherry, beech, red gum, and yellow pop- 
lar. The last which came from the 
was called canoewood in New 
is found more 
backs of 


wood 
tulip tree 
Amsterdam documents; tt 
frequently in drawer linings, 
and bracings of tables and 


clock cases, 

chairs than any other one. It is a soft, light- 
grained wood, more easily worked than 
chestnut and ash, which appear in the 


frames of seating furniture where strength 1s 
required. Red gum or sweet gum, known 
since early times as bilsted, was used for 
wood trim and furniture alike and is con- 
stantly seen in New York work. The inven- 
tory of Edward Burling in 1750 mentions a 
bilsted table and chair. Rosewood and ma- 
hogany, brought from the West Indies, were 
frequently used 

Many small details have been observed 
repeatedly until the accumulated evidence 
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determines the characteristics of New York 
furniture. On the claw and ball foot, the 
claw grasps the ball firmly, the joints or 
knuckles standing out with marked promi- 
nence, giving in profile almost a right-angle 
legs of Queen Anne and 
Chippendale chairs vary in type, the 
square, chamfered support appearing as 
often as the rounded member, which some- 
times tapers to a square or pad foot. Rarely 


line. The back 
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by the technique and disposition of its 
carving. Leaves, shells, and husks are the 
usual vocabulary of ornament, assisted by 
gadrooning, Chinese frets, tassels, and 
scrolls. A peculiar stiffness is evident in the 
execution of the leaves, and the carved ele- 
ments are not often accommodated to the 
structure they adorn. There is none of the 
airy chinoiserie and French rocaille spirit of 


Philadelphia furniture evident, but rather 





FIG. 3. PIER TABLI 
are the side rails of chairs mortised through 
to the back, as may often be observed in 
Philadelphia seating furniture. A straight 
cabriole leg having no knee but ending in a 
claw foot is not found in 
tables 

Gate-leg tables of New York origin have 
a distinctive feature in their turning. In 


a cup-shaped element 


infrequently 


each example of it 
appears that is unlike the usual vase and 
ball shapes of other Colonial work; it may 
be observed in the cherry table at the 
Washington Headquarters in Newburgh, 
and—the best example—in Sir William 
Johnston’s walnut table (no. 41) lent to the 
exhibition. 

New York furniture is also distinguished 


WITH LABEL OF HONORE LANNUIER 


the sobriety of the forms evolved by the 
English school. 

After the Revolution, the books of Shera 
ton and Hepplewhite were plentifully drawn 
upon by the New York furniture and look- 
ing-glass makers. To the shield, rectangular 
and heart-shaped backs of chairs there was 
lent a marked individuality by the New 
York craftsman, who carved small Prince 
of Wales feathers, fans, and urns peculiarly 
his own. Satinwood 1s inlaid in quarter-fan 
shapes on clock cases and sideboards; fine 
interlacing bands of this wood are used as 
outlines; and rounded pendent husks of 11 
are closely set together each one overlap 
ping the one below. 

Perhaps nowhere tn the new Republic di 





{I 





I tvie find a more Nngenial so 
I yr iried cultivation than in New 
York, where numberless émigrés flourished 
juring the first quarter of the century, en 


*the motives popu 


ploving in their furniture 
lar during the Napoleonic era 
mahogany and rosewood (the latter 1s men 
tioned in Allison’s label in 1823), embel 


ues or co leaf 


eilt-bronze appli 
and further enriched by whi arble for 


lished by 


the pedestals and tops ol An are the 
usual media of the period’s expression. 
In New York Kasten were plentifully 


made, chiefly of bilsted nutwoods, and 


) 


upon occasion, pine. The last wood 1s found 
in a finely decorated example (n 


| 


>» 


painted in tones of gray and white with lus 


cious fruit, birds, and ribbons, after the 
manner of seventeenth-century German en 
oravings. A second one (no. 2), of bilsted, 1s 
the best paneled New York Kas seen thus 
far It was once used at the “bouwerte”’ of 

yirck Wessel Ten Broeck of Clermont. Suc! 
blaine ” of which a score or more are 
appear to have taken the place of 
, common in New England 


Known, 
court cupboards 


in the 


and subse 


seventeenth centur\ 
quently of highbovs, few of which we found 
in New York. A rare and particularly note 
worthy chest (no. 1) was made about 1680 
of white oak and bilsted; the latter wood 1s 
used for the lid. Its front 1s divided into 
sunken panels; the ornamentation ts added 
to the stiles and rails in the shape of strap 
work carving and applied half balusters 
lhe base is inscribed “M's Catherina Brett 
Fish Kills’: 
sion of a descendant. 
Brett was the daughter of Francois Rom 
bouts, Mayor of New York and prosperous 
merchant of Broadway who with Guhan 
Ver Planck in 1683 bought 68,000 acres of 


the chest 1s still in the posses- 


atharine Rombout 


land from the Indians in Dutchess County 
Ihis land his daughter inherited in part in 
1708 and thereon built a dwelling and grist 
mill at the mouth of the Vis Kill in 1708 or 
1709. Madam Brett’s house ts still aie 
in Beacon; this chest was used there for 
many generations. 

[he oldest chairs in the exhibition date 
from about 1700; a beech one (no. 39 
The numbers given throughout this article 
e gallery 


appear on the pieces in th 
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AN 


Mary stvle, with a caned back 
Coxsackie, 


William and 
ind seat, comes from 
- another, with carved cresting (no 
Newburgh which 





5), matches the set now at 
was originally in the old Dutch Reformed 
Church at Fishkill and, like many of the 
other locally made chairs, 1s constructed 
of maple and beech, with white oak in the 
seat frame. Slightly later are two leather- 
covered maple chairs from Cherry Hill, ir 

and tall rounded 
backs (nos. 37, 38), a tvpe that 1s not un- 
known in New England. Chairs with cane 
and leather seats recall how often similar 
chairs are mentioned tn early records. In 
1721 the Minutes of the Common Counell 
record the sum of £15.6.0 to Arnout 
ther chairs 


1 the use of the Corporation. In 1726 


Albanv, with Spanish feet 


Schermerhoorn for eighteen lea 
Samuel Chahaen of New York City left 
nd seven 
William 
Norton advertised ‘‘verv good leather 


chairs” in the New York Journal. Another 


in his will six old leather chairs a 


ne ones, while as late as 


early piece 1s a small painted bilsted chest 
no. 34; fig. | supported on twisted legs of 


Carolean type, which were common in 


early seventeenth-century European fur- 
niture. This chest, of Dutchess County 
rigin, 1s closely related to a walnut and 
vellow-poplar highboy with the same turn- 
ings that was once owned by ay emesis de 
Dutchess County. 
Because the style of furniture known as 
Queen Anne in England and America orig- 
inated in Holland, it 1s well to observe the 
earmarks of its New York expression. The 
chairs are broader and lower than those of 


Yar ’ Were es | ee 
Peyster and 1s still in 


the other colonies; their vase splats are 
and when carving appears It In- 
corporates leaves and other ele- 
ments foreign to contemporary furniture 
elsewhere. Three excellent examples of the 
period (nos. 53-55) are shown, one of them 
Cortlandt house in 


yar its 


shells, 


originally in the Van 
Cortlandt Street. The legs of chairs and 
case pieces often terminate ina slipper ora 


pad foot; its local feature is a ridge that 


livides the top surface bilaterally. This de- 
tail may be observed here in a wing chair 
no. 51) and a dining table (no. 56); it also 
occurs on Long Island chairs and on two 
highbovs 


Greene 
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With the Chippendale period definite 


of cabinet and chair makers are 


names 
available to certify the attribution of New 
York workmanship. The label of Samuel 
Prince, on a secretary desk, shows an 
array of engraved designs that might be 
expected to represent the products of his 


shop; a chest-on-chest pictured there has 


the same design as the Van Rensselaer 
chest (no. 68), one of the outstanding case 


pieces in the exhibition. The gadrooning 
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New 


be observed in 


York 
several chairs 
79) with the 
details and in the piercing of the splat 


seen so frequently in chairs 
Il hese may 
Variations In 


here nos 


\nother chair (no. 86) with an all-uphol- 
stered rectangular back and seat was found 
in Flatbush; this design 1s shown in Man- 
waring’s book of 1765, and is called a back 
stool, a term that also appears in Joseph 


Cox’s advertisement in 1767. A handsome 





FIG. 4. WORKTABLE AND DESK 
along the lower skirting, the frieze of 
Chinese fretwork, and the chamfered 


reeded corners are all familiar New York 
features. Moreo\ er, the carv ing of the ogee 
bracket feet reveals the recurrent tech- 
nique of stiffly carved leaves. In the New 
York Packet of March 16, Thomas 
Burling announced the opening of a new 
shop and stated, ‘“‘He served his time with 
Samuel Prince, a conspicuous character in 
his way esteemed of the best 
\ side chair (no. 76; 
bearing the inscription “Made by 
Ash in Wall Street’’ is 


1750 
/ 


and 
workmen in the city.” 
fig. 2) 


Gilbert 


one 


a guide 


to the proportions and patterns that are 


\ 
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set of chairs (one of which is no. 72) used 
lH LABEL OF MICHAEL ALLIS 

by Stephen Van Rensselaer in the Manor 
House at Albany has a “tassel and ruffle 
design in the splat, the knees are carved 


with the ever recurrent straightened ac 


thus leaves 


an 


and gadrooning finishes the 


seat frame. [The armchair ts particularly 


Important 
minations ol 


1 
t 


{ 


varies in technique from the carving « 
other parts of the chair. 


sle ad ter- 


be 


because of th -ne 


‘ 
the arms. It may 


Call 
noted 
hat on this chair, as on two similar ones, 
he carving of the eagle heads and feathers 
yn the 
That English books of de- 


the 


current 


signs were in use In New York ts certain, 


as newspaper notices in 17600 testify 


[he 
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furniture itself betrays dependence upon 


engraved patterns; the design of number 87 


in the exhibition was taken from plate 120! 


t 


Chippendale’s Director of 1762. From the 
same plate Thomas Burling took another 
design, which he used for a set of chairs 
bearing his name. In the trade card of 
Samuel Prince an elbow chair was faith- 
fully reproduced from plate 20 of the book 
of the Society of Upholsterers, 1760 

In the period of Hepplewhite and Shera- 
ton the books of these two | nglish cabinet 
makers were as frequently resorted to by 
the New York cabinetmakers as by their 
American contemporaries in other cities 
[he type of armchair shown in number 122 
is frequently seen in Albany and Dutchess 
Counties, although variations of it appear 
in Hartford and Providence; it 1s an adap- 
tation from the Hepplewhite Guide of 1788 
\ Sheraton chair and sofa (nos. 138, 121 
called in Albany the Governor Clinton fur- 
niture because similar pieces were formerly 
in his house, show fan carving, a familiar 
motive in| Dutchess County woodwork 
[his is seen again on the mantel near by 
no. 115), which came from the Jacobus 
Stoutenburgh house in Hyde Park. A Hep- 
plewhite chest of drawers (no. 117) with an 
eagle and sixteen stars 1s an example of the 
early work of Michael Allison at 42 Vese\ 
Street, where he was established in 1800. A 
later piece by the same cabinetmaker 
dated 1823 (after he had moved to 46 and 
48 Vesey Street), 1s a small desk and work 
table, with lyre ends and carved eagle-head 
terminations (no. 217; fig. 4 

\n imposing mahogany and satinwood 
pier table (no. 147; fig. 3) 1n the classic 
manner bears the label of Charles Honoré 
lannuier (misspelled Lanniuer), 60 Broad 
Street, New York, printed in French and 
English. The table of this émigré, self- 
described as a “‘cabinetmaker from Paris,”’ 
has much in it of the Louis XVI manner 
both in form and in detail. It 1s certainly 
an example of Lannuter’s earlier work, 
done about 1805, when his name first ap- 
pears in the directories. Before his death in 
1819 his style changed to that of the cur- 
rent Empire mode. A pair of card tables 


supported on gilded sphinxes (nos. 214, 215 
are good examples of this later work. They 
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bear Lannuiter’s engraved label of about 
1815 and were made for George Harrison 
whose house at 156 Chestnut Street, Phil- 
adelphia, was built in 1795 and later re- 
furnished with New York furniture, much 
of which 1s still owned by his descendants 
[he large crystal chandelier and pair of 
wall lights (nos. 158-160) were from the 
same house. 

Iwo labeled pieces by Duncan Phyfe 
are interesting inasmuch as documented 
Phyfe furniture 1s exceedingly rare, only 
one other piece with a label, and that only 
part of a label, having come to notice. The 
secretary bookcase (no. 203) was made in 
1820 for Mrs. Bayard Bowie, the present 
owner’s grandmother, at 1510 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia. The second piece (no. 
216) is a small table made at 33-35 Parti- 
tion Street prior to 1816. As a memorable 
exhibition devoted to Phyfe furniture was 
held at the Museum in 1922, only a few 
examples are included in the present col- 
lection. 

Phyfe first appears in the New York 
directory of 1795, listed as a cabinetmaker 
at 35 Partition Street. His earliest work 
was in the Sheraton style, and several 
groups of it, identified by existing bills, 
have few peers. The Sale Catalogue of the 
Splendid and Valuable’ Furniture of 
Messrs. Duncan Phyfe & Son, Nos. 192 
and 194 Fulton Street, dated April 16 and 
17 (1847), lists 432 lots of mahogany, rose- 
wood, and painted furniture. Among other 
items may be noted several “‘mahogany 
Voltaires [with] rich fig’d Crimson Plush, 
tufted spring seat and back.’’ This sale 
marked the retirement of Phyfe from busi- 
ness, eight vears prior to his death 

In 1844, John Henry Belter began to 
advertise at 40', Chatham Street his fash- 
ionable wares of rosewood, ingeniously) 
laminated and intricately carved in open- 
work scrolls and flora in high relief. The 
curving backs of the chairs are covered on 
the outside by polished rosewood, seem- 
ingly another mark of Belter’s craftsman- 
ship (cf. no. 240). Until his death in 1865 
the name of Belter was a household word 
in many New York families for whom he 
supplied this superlative Victorian furni- 
ture. He occupied several shops in Broad- 
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wav and finally worked at 1222 Third 
Avenue. Joseph and John Meeks were 
competitors of Belter in New York, al- 
though the pieces of their rosewood furni- 
ture so far seen are severely rectangular 
and show a fondness for turned decoration 
Joseph Meeks first appears in the directo- 
ries of 1517 as located at 61 Broad Street, 
and he worked at various addresses until 
1836, when the firm name changed 
|. & J. W. Meeks and the address to 14 
Vesey Street; it continued thus through 
1858. In Trov, Elijah Galusha worked in 
the Empire and Victorian styles from 1836 
to 1870. Examples of his work, in rosewood 
and mahogany, are plentiful, and the 
sobriety of the designs recommends them 

JosepH Downs 


to 


A PERSIAN BRONZE EWER OF 
THE TWELFTH CENTURY 


To the Museum’s rich collection of 
Islamic metalwork of the twelfth to the 
sixteenth century—the larger part of which 
was acquired through bequest from Edward 
i8g1—an important Persian 
been added.' It 


C. Moore in 
bronze ewer has recently 
belongs to a type of which only a few exam- 
ples are known and is said to have been 
found at Hamadan, which has vielded so 
many fine specimens of metalwork deco- 
rated with engraving and silver and copper 
inlay. 

The art of engraving and inlaving bronze 
vessels was highly developed in the Near 
East under the Seljuks and their followers, 
the Seljuk Atabegs. In the twelfth century 
Hamadan, in western Persia, and Herat, 
in the province of Khorasan, were well- 
known centers of manufacture. 

lhe new Persian ewer has engraved deco- 
ration sparingly inlaid with silver and is a 
splendid example of the Seljuk stvle, which 
introduced so many new motives into the 
art of the Near East. On the graceful, pear- 
shaped body is a panel with interlaced pal- 
flanked by inscriptions in 
characters and from which 


mette scrolls, 
Kufic vases 

' Ace. no. 33.96. Purchase, Rogers Fund, 1933 
Shown this month in the Room of Recent Ac 
cessions 
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spring conventionalized plants. Above and 
below are bands with Persian inscriptions 
in Kufic and Naskhi on a background of 
palmette scrolls. All the inscriptions con- 
tain expressions of good wishes for the 
owner. The neck and the spout—the latter 
shaped like an oil lamp—are decorated with 
narrow bands of palmette scrolls and geo- 
metrical interlacings, and the foot shows a 
frieze of hunting animals and medallions 





PERSIAN, 


END 


BRONZI 
OF THI 


EWER, 
XII CENTURY 


Particularly worthy of note is the h indle, 
which represents a lion engraved with a 
scale pattern and delicate palmette scrolls. 
Ihe strong stvlization of the animal recalls 
the decorative tendencies of the much 
earlier Luristan 


are similar to those of the Seljuk period 


bronzes, many of which 

lhe shape of our ewer is almost identical 
with that of 
\.H. 586 (A.D. 1190). In both pieces the 
stvle and arrangement of 
similar and engraving predom 


a ewer in the Louvre dated 


the decoration 
are very 
inates over inlay. Judging from these anal 
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ACOUISITTIONS OF 
EKIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
FRENCH SILKS 


During the eighteenth century flourish 
ing textile 
duced silks which 


tories in France pr 


manulac 


were the despair and the 
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with the invention of point rentré, 


a method 
of obtaining naturalistic shadings by the in- 


terpenetration of points of two different ad- 
jacent colors. Our new fabric illustrates the 
use Of point rentre and also shows the 
transition then taking place in textile deco- 
Although the static arrangement of 
balanced 


floral motive contained within incomplete 


ration 
the ornament, consisting of a 
compartments, is a conception typical of 
the seventeenth century, the flowers and 
in the freer and more naturalistic 


Irults are 





FIG. I DETAIL OF A SILK CALLED PANIER FLEURI 


PHILIPPI 
inspiration of foreign weavers. The rewards 
from 
attracted men of unusual abi 


the production of textiles 


accruing 


ItV, many ol 
whom we still remember and honor becaus« 
of their work. The Museum has recently a¢ 
quired four important Lyon silks of this 
period, each one of which may be 
ated with individuals connected with the 
industry. One of the silks 1s the gift of H. A 
-Isberg; the other three are purchases 

lhe earliest example is a handsome and 
richly 


ASSOC!I- 


brocaded polychrome silk! of the 


{ 


beginning of the century, which ts of 
unusual 
uted to Jean Revel 


famous figure connected with the textile in- 


very 
interest since its design 1s attrib- 
1084-1751), the most 


dustry of the day and the person credited 


Rogers Fund 1933 
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18) 
4/ 


stvle characteristic of eighteenth-century 
decoration 

Next in the order of chronology 1s a large 
and very important fragment of polychrome 
silk,? called pattern the Panter 
fleurt (fig. 1). It was designed by Philippe 
de Lasalle (1723-1805) and 
about 1770 at Lyon probably under the 
Camille Pernon (1753—1805), 
collaborated with Lasalle 
in the production of many textiles. With- 
out doubt the great genius of French textile 


alter 1ts 


was woven 
direction of 


who successfully 


designing, Lasalle was responsible for 

noble succession of silks, among which ma\ 
be mentioned /a tenture aux paons et fatsans, 
made for the court of Russia, and la tenture 


at the chateau 


. . 
dé la perdrix, 


still to be seen 


togers Fund, 1933 
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of Fontainebleau. Only royalty or the ex- 
tremely rich could afford the luxurious silks 
this pupil of Boucher designed. The deco- 
ration of our new piece, which typifies La- 
salle’s best work, consists of a basket of 
flowers alternating with a garland of laurel 
and flowers. Somewhat larger than nature 
the ornament ts drawn with marvelous skill, 
and the colors, set against a white ground, 
are blues, greens, yellows, reds, and browns 
that still sparkle with life. The fabric 1s re- 
markable for its great width, 30! inches 

[his piece is especially welcome to our 
collection, since we already possess the orig- 
inal cartoon from which it was woven. From 
this cartoon, which is exactly in scale with 
the finished silk, mises en carte were drawn 
up for the guidance of the weaver. The 
mise en carte 1s a square-ruled paper upon 
which a small detail of the design is greatly 
enlarged, showing with precision the color 
and extent of each thread. By this method 
the most delicate nuances of the design are 
exactly registered on the loom. 

The third silk, a fragment of a hanging 
including part of a border, 1s the gift of 
H. A. Elsberg. The delightful design, in the 
style of Philippe de Lasalle and belonging in 
the last decade of the eighteenth century, 
shows a modification of Lasalle’s naturalis- 
tic style by late eighteenth-century classi- 
cism. Birds and insects are interesting and 
unusual features of the decoration, which 1s 
worked in white against a green background 

lhe last silk, a complete wall panel,’ also 
from the end of the eighteenth century (fig. 
2), was designed by Jean Démosthéne Du- 
gourc (1749~1825), an artist who during a 
visit to Rome early 
much impressed by the classical monuments 
that his style of decoration became strongl\ 
neo-classic. Our particular piece is no excep- 


in his career was so 


tion. The objects forming the design, which 
is not a repeat, include a rather fantastic 
altar and a pedestal in the form of a tripod 
The effective decoration is most expertly 
delineated in white on a peach ground, orig- 
inally more brilliant. Of exceptional interest 
are the letters M P C, initials of the Manu- 
facture Pernon et Cte, 
rated into the pattern, and 
label of the Maison Pernon, which is pasted 


which are incorpo- 
the original 


Pulitzer Fund 1933 


on the lower edge of the fabric. Pernon, the 
collaborator of Lasalle and the preéminent 
manufacturer of his time, was head of this 
firm, which still exists in | 
name of Tassinari et Chatel 


catering to the French trade 


yon under the 
In addition to 


Pernon and 


, 2S seeee wy CECEECES 





DETAIL OF SILK PANEL DESIGNED 
BY JEAN DEMOSTHENE DUGOUR( 


END OF THE XVIII CENTURY 


his associates visited foreign courts, notabl 
those of Spain and Russia, and were suc 


cessful in securing rich commissions for 
their house. Our panel was formerly in an 
Italian collection and may have originally 
been manufactured for export to Italy 
These four silks will remain on exhibition 
Accessions during 


they 


in the Room of Recent 


the month of February. Thereafter 
will be shown with other | 
in Gallerv H 16. 

JOHN GOLDSMITH PHILLIPS 


uropean textiles 
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A PORTRAIT OI 
AN TONINUS PIUS 


lhe second century of our era was largel\ 
dominated by succession of personalities 
the emperors Trajan, Hadrian, Antoni- 
nus Pius, and Marcus Aurelius—whose 


names bring vividly before us the majesty 
of Rome itself. 


Julio-Claudian days were long past, and 


The court scandals of later 





PORTRAIT OF 
A.D. 135-101 


ANTONINUS PIUS 


their memory had not yet been revived by 
Commodus and Caracalla. The tide of 
achievement was at the flood 
pushed out the boundaries of empire to 
confront the Germans on the north and the 


Trajan 


Parthians on the east; Hadrian consolidated 
the frontiers while forbearing to extend 
them. Antoninus Pius brought a measure of 
world peace which must have seemed to 
men on his accession an improbable dream 
At the end of his pring ipate, a long one ot 
twenty-three years, the vexatious problems 
always latent in the structure of the Empire 
broke out afresh to harass his successor. The 
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reign of Antoninus therefore might be re- 
gvarded as the lull between flood and ebb 
the heart, as it were, of the Pax Romana. 
[he surviving portraits of this emperor 
who reigned from A.p. 138 to 161, are out- 
numbered only by those of Hadrian and of 
Marcus Aurelius. His face first 
known to us about the time of his accession 
at the age of fifty-two, and from this prime 
of his lite comes a marble portrait head re- 
cently acquired by the Museum and shown 
this month in the Room of Recent 


bec¢ mes 


\cces- 
sions.! In workmanship it 1s one of the finest 
known, and the preservation 1s good. We 
see a man with a round head, a high fore- 
head over which fell his thick curly hair, a 
level a long 
chin tufted with a curly beard which also 
mantles his cheeks. His expression of mild- 


gaze, a generous nose, and 


ness and equanimity well becomes a sover- 
eign; if he had in addition a fiery intelligence 
his portrait does not show it. In common 
with other Antonine portraits, the hair is 
deeply cut with the drill, to produce the ef- 
fect of light and shade, and the irises and 
pupils of the eves are indicated by cutting 
Throughout his reign the emperor’s face 
appears on his coins. He 1s first seen at fifty- 
two, voung and vigorous for his years, much 
as he looks in our portrait; he ages, and ap- 
pears at last as a wrinkled old man. Coins in 
Gallery K4 show him at sixty-six and sixty- 
seven. Hadrian’s coins appear beside his, as 
do those of Marcus Aurelius; to both men 
he has been given an “official”? resemblance, 
probably not there in fact, since he was 
related to them only by adoption. 
Coinage has lent a curious immortality to 
the features of men who in various times 
have worn the crown, and the faces of most 
of the Roman emperors may be studied on 
the coins in our collection. The Museum 
also possesses life-size portraits of the em- 
perors Augustus, Caligula, Lucius Verus, 
lrebonianus Gallus, and a colossal head of 
Constantine; to these another historic face 
has now been added. 
CHRISTINE ALEXANDER. 
\cc. no. 33.11.3. Height as preserved 15's 
in. (40.4 cm.). The head is broken from a bust, 


the edge being preserved at the back, which at 
this period would have included the chest and 


ipper part of the arms. 
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A CHINESE WOOD FIGURE 

\ seated figure of Kuan Yin! (Avaloki- 
tesvara) is a happy acquisition in the De- 
partment of Far Eastern Art. It 1s in what 
we call the T’ang style, one of those pieces 
which have so many of the qualities of 
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The rest of the jeweled carving 
is simple 


beauty. 
earrings, bracelets, and necklace 
and fine. The actual jewels of quartz crystal 
artificially colored and carnelian, set in the 
earrings and necklace, and of colored ivory 
in the forehead are, | think, later additions 
but the effect is none the less charming 


KUAN YIN, CHINESE 
THI 


PROBABLY Of 


lang sculpture but which more and more 
we believe to have been executed at a later 
date, in this case probably in the late Sung 
dynasty. 

The head, surmounted by a 
rangement of hair and a crown of clouds and 
jewels, in the center of which sits a tiny 
image of Buddha, is one of great dignity and 


formal ar- 


Acc. no. 33.116. Fletcher Fund, 1934. Shown 


this month in the Room of Recent Accessions. 


SUNG DYNASTY 


unusuall 


The 


pleasant. 


surface of the wood is 


Enough of the original coat ot 
gesso is left to give it quality, and the gold 
on the left side of the face is early, | think 


original. The red on the scarf is perhaps 


original but the green and blue are rem 
nants of a late repainting, 
of the skirt. Late 
ter far than the examples skinned to the 
ALAN PRIEST. 


as 1S the rose red 


as the color is. it 1s bet 


bare wood 
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STATUES WITH ORIGINAL 
PHIRTEENTH-CENTURY 
POLYCHROMY 


il wrhich +. lh } ' ly 
lhe thrill which we have had dur ng tne 
ures ol 


two almost life-size fig 


in Ma 


cleaning ot 


the Virg ry and Saint John (figs. 1, 2 








FIG. I 
VIRGIN MARY 


THE AND SAINI 


ITALIAN, I 
originally doubtless from a Crucifixion 
group '—must be something akin to that of 
the archaeologist when he discovers an im 
portant object long buried in the earth 
Gradually, with the patient removal of the 

Acc. nos. 25.120.214, 2 Saint John 
Mary, 57/4 in. Al 

month in the Room of Recent Accessions, they 

were acquired with the original Cloisters colle 

tion and returned there for exhibition 


next month 


15. Height 
; 
! 


though exhibited this 


59 1n 


“ae 
will be 


JOHN 


ARLY 
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two coats of paint which obscured the orig- 
inal polychromy, the story of these figures 
has been revealed and a further understand- 
ing of the real significance of color in medi- 
aeval sculpture made possible 
Comparatively few sculptures with their 


| 


original polychromy so well preserved have 





FIG. 2 
A CRUCIFIXION GROUP 
XIII CENTURY 


FROM 


the time. They have 
usually suffered from borers and worms, or 
the original paint has disappeared as a re- 
sult of adverse atmospheri 
leaving at 


survived ravages ol 


conditions, 
best only traces; in times of re- 
ligious strife they were even completely de- 
stroved. Just as metalwork is cleaned, 
stained glass repaired, or tapestries washed 
and patched, so mediaeval sculptures, par- 


ticularly those in wood, were repainted from 
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time to time in the general process of re- 
furbishing 

It was perhaps in the sixteenth century 
that these statues of Mary and John were 
first repainted In tempera colors over a coat 
of gesso; later they were again refinished 
with another layer of paint. Not only ts 
such repaint unfitting from a modern ar- 
chaeological point of view, but it also ob- 
scures details in the carving. These statues, 
since they have been cleaned, are technically 
so interesting that they should be exam- 
ined carefully. They are carved in soft red 
pine. In the modeling of the heads and 
some of the drapery was 
placed over a coarse plastic material. The 
laver of 


folds, canvas 
entire surface is covered with a 
gesso composed of fine gypsum and glue. 
For the garments a very thin layer of tin 
foil was laid over the ground. The shiny tin 
surface was used to reflect light through the 
colored oil glazes’ with which it was cov- 
The entire statue was finally 
appears to be a varnish of the 


ered. coated 
with what 
ordinary spirit type. 

The Virgin wears a golden yellow mantle 
ornamented in black patterns with occa- 
sional spotting of red. Her undergarment ts 
red. Saint John’s cloak is red, bordered with 
silver-gray geometric patterns. His under- 
garment is yellow-brown with red and black 
decorations. The folds on the yellow gar- 
ment are indicated with calligraphic black 


lines; other shadows are indicated with 
black or green outlines. The faces were 


painted in a light fawn color with very faint 
pink glazes for the cheeks. Saint John’s 
hair (cf. fig. 3) is painted in yellow-brown 
with the conventionalized spiral curls in a 
dark red-brown. The colors must all be 
thought of not exactly as they appear to- 
day, but as considerably more brilliant and 
without crackle and blemishes 

[he technique‘ recalls particularly that 


* Rutherford |. Gettens of the Fogg Museum 
aboratory has corroborated and augmented the 
conclusions about technique 

A similar technique is described in The Writ- 
ings of Iheophilus, a twelfth-century monk 
lraité des divers arts, p. 21 XXIX 

‘Joaquim Folch i Torrés, Imitation de l’or 
févrerie dans les devants d’autel et les retables 
catalans de l'G@poque romane, Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts, vol. LX XII (1930), pp. 248-256 
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used for Limoges and other enamels of the 


late twelfth and the thirteenth centur 
which is especially well shown by the fig 
cf. fig. 4) on an enameled altar frontal 
Many enamels were exported 


ures 
from Silos 
from Limoges, and it is not unlikely that 

reliquary decorated with a Crucifixion group 
with figures of Mary and John in relief in 
spired the two sculptures. A comparison of 





FIG. 3. SAINT JOHN. DETAIL OF THE STATU! 
SHOWN IN FIGURE 2 
figures 3 and 4, particularly the curl 


the hair and the sheht outlines of the eves 


and mouths, further suggests that tl 
sculptor, like the contemporary painter 
had such enameled metalwork in mind 
The painting of Saint John’s finger nails 
of the joints of his fingers, and of the shad 
ing indicates a metalwork technique 

hese statues were purchased some veat 
ago in Italy. Stylistic analogies, particularly 


between the Saint John and a similar figure 
In the Deposition group at San Juan di 











LHI 





| 





\badesses, have suggested to some a Span- 
| preter to believe that the 
{ 


Spanish group, now dated 1251,° 1s derived 


rom Italian prototypes rather than from 

rer Catalan paintings and sculpture.’ 
I he e and headdress of Mary (fig. 1) are 
very similar to those of the Tivoli Virgin 


[he la its relation with the 
Berlin Madonna from Borgo San Sepolcro 
the Presbyter Marti 


dated in 


tter, owing to 


which was signed by 


in January, 11909,° 1s usually 





XII CENTURY 


DETAIL FROM A LATE 


FIG. 4 
LIMOGES ALTAR FRONTAI 
FORMERLY Al 


ENAMEI 


SILOS 


early thirteenth century. Other statues 
of Mary and John, including those in the 


Museum, Paris, and such Madonnas 


the 


Cluny 
as the one from Acuto in the Museum of the 
Palazzo di Venezia, Rome, are stvlisticalls 
the date of the Berlin 
t the recently 


iS 


related. In view of 


Madonna, it 1s probable th: 


Ff. Duran Canyameres, Butlleti dels Museus 
d’art de Barcelona, vol. I] (1932), pp. 193-200 
\. Kingsley Porter, Fogg Art Museum Notes 
vol. IT (1931), p. 265 
? Federico Hermanir 
Pp. 75-09 
> Wilhelm Bode, Jahrbuch der koniglich preus 
Kunstsammlungen, vol. IX (1888), pp 


Dedalo vol | 


{1921 


sischen 


1O0. 
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cleaned statues were made early in the 
thirteenth century, although they could 
have been made even before the turn of the 
century. 


James |. Rorimer 


FRENCH SILVER 


lwo superb pieces of eighteenth-century 
french silver have just been purchased by 
the Museum! and are shown this month in 
the Room of Recent Accessions. The event 
is exciting for a variety of reasons, in brief, 
because French silver made prior to the 
Revolution 1s rare, because these two pieces 
are excellent in design and workmanship 
and illustrate characteristic styles of their 
period, because they are the work of two 
notable orfévres, and because they were 
made at the order of a king and of an 
empress. 

['o see these two pieces in proper perspec- 
tive, one must appreciate the tremendous 
prestige enjoyed by Louis XIV and the 
vogue for French fashions which it ensured 
The Grand Monarque was the cynosure of 
all other kings and lesser princes in Europe, 
who modeled their palaces, their court 
functions, their costumes, and even their 
foibles upon the patterns he set. Although 
his successor, Louis XV, did not rule with 
as great a gesture of magnificence, still 
French fashions continued to be preémi- 
nent, French artists recognized as superior 
\bundant proof that this su- 
acknowledged 1s 


to all others 
periority was generally 
found in the quantity of French tapestries, 
paintings, silver, and other artistic creations 
ordered by foreign chents. The courts and 
the élite of Russia, England, Germany, and 
Portugal extensively patronized the great 
artists and craftsmen of France. 

lo the world today this is far more than 
an interesting circumstance. French silver 
in the land of its origin suffered the severest 
vicissitudes and relatively little of the more 
To conduct 


at Ver- 


sumptuous plate is now left. 
his wars, to build his great palace 


Coffeepot by F. T. Germain, Paris, 1756 


1757; acc. no. 33.165.1; Pulitzer Bequest. Soup 
tureen by J. N. Roettiers, Paris, 1770-1771 
acc. no. 33.165.2A—c; Rogers Fund 
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sailles, and to maintain his splendid state 
Louis XIV had levied heavily upon his 
country’s resources. To secure further funds 
he issued edicts calling for the confiscation 
of gold and silver plate. He himself and 
those of his court yielded up their treasures 
but in more remote circles the edicts were 
not so strictly enforced. Similar edicts un- 


der Louis XV and Louis XVI brought to 


METROPOLITAN 
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demand, prices have constantly advanced 
lo the foreign demand for French fash- 

ions in the eighteenth century, therefore 

we now owe much of the finest silver extant 

toilet and 


The great dinner services, sets, 


display pieces made for foreign courts were 
as lavish as those made for the French king; 
they were designed and wrought by the 
and executed with the 


same silversmiths 


ae 
CSpot! 


rags Ts 


the melting pot still more of this princely 
silver. During the Revolution and the Ter- 
ror an even more widespread destruction 
took place. Then in the period of about 
1830 to 1850 a general apathy toward all 
art of the eighteenth century resulted in the 
indiscriminate melting down of what was 
looked upon as not only outmoded but in 
bad taste. As a consequence of all these mis- 
lortunes, when, toward the 
nineteenth century, interest in eighteenth- 
century art reawakened, there remained in 
the market but little old French plate. With 
so limited a supply and an ever increasing 


the close of 
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same skill and care. Though they too have 
met the hazards of war, of changes of gov 
ernment and of fashion, nevertheless prob- 
ably a greater quantity has survived out 
side French borders than within, 

One of the most avid collectors of the 
eighteenth century was Catherine II, km- 
press of Russia. To add splendor to her 
court she ordered magnificent services made 
by Germain, Lenhendrick, and 
\uguste, as well as leading English 


Danish, and German silversmiths. Her taste 


Roettiers, 
by 


was for the heavy and grandiose, so that the 
very sort of sumptuous plate which suffered 
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most severely in the edicts of Louis XI\ 
ind Louis XV has been preserved in Russia 
\ dinner service comprised a wide variety 


f pieces and involved so much labor that 


frequently several silversmiths collaborated 


n its production. Fortunately for posterity 
this immense treasure of silver belonging 
to the Russian crown has been fully de- 
scribed and much of it illustrated by Baron 
\. de Foelkersam in his Inventaire de 
l’argenterie conservée dans les garde-meu- 
bles des palais impériaux, published in 1907 
lhe present Russian government has with 
in the last five or six vears sold certain of 
ts national art treasures of foreign origin, 
among them some of these handsome pieces 
of plate. A great soup tureen made by 
Jacques Nicolas Roettiers was purchased 
by the Louvre, and now the companion to 
t has come into the possession of the 
Metropolitan Museum 

Both tureens were originally 
mmense dinner service made at the order 
of Catherine the Great and given by her to 
her favorite, Gregory Orloff, created Count 
Orloff after his leadership in the revolution 
which dethroned her husband, Peter III, 
fter Orloff’s death 


in 1783, Catherine bought back the service 


and made her empress 
from his estate. The service, of silver and 
silver-gilt, included 651 plates, 10 candela- 
bra, 22 soup tureens, 6 teapots, 7 chocolate 
pots, 88 platters of various sizes, 103 covers 
for dishes, 16 wine coolers, 48 candlesticks, 
etc. More than 640 ol these pieces were of 
French workmanship, the great majority 
made by Jacques Nicolas Roettiers and 
Edme Pierre Balzac. The former’s father 
was Jacques Roettiers and his maternal 
grandfather was Nicolas Besnier, both of 
whom were distinguished silversmiths and 
rféevres du rot. 

Of impressive size and massive form, the 
tureen (fig. 1) just purchased by the Muse- 
um suggests the magnificence of the Rus- 
sian court. Though heavily wrought, its 
form 1s so well conceived, so soundly based 
on architectural principles, so satisfyingly 
proportioned that it is extremely handsome. 
[he understanding of architectural princi- 


ples is characteristic of the leading eight- 
eenth-century French si!versmiths and to 
no small degree accounts for the perfection 
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of their designs. Gadrooning emphasizes 
the dome of the cover; heavy scrolls give a 
feeling of support for the tureen itself and 
terminate in close spirals forming the feet 
[he latter rest upon the gracefully sloping 
base which reinforces its own beauty of out- 
line by lines of laureling and an acanthus 
leaf border. The handles of the tureen are 
appropriately heavy and seem adequate 
supports for sO Massive a piece. 

Much less architectural in design, lighter, 
gaver in feeling 1s the other piece just ac- 
quired by the Museum, a coffeepot (fig. 2 
made by Francois Thomas Germain. Most 
delightfully designed, with spiral flutes giv- 
ing variety, movement, and play of light 
to its surface, the coffeepot follows a famil- 
lar eighteenth-century style, but with rare 
distinction. The silversmith has taken the 
leaves and berries of the coffee plant as the 
motive for finial, spout, and handle support 
Charming as is its design, its workmanship 
is equally worthy of admiration. 

If the wooden handle 1s removed, the 
edge of its silver socket shows the words 
FAIT PAR F. T. GERMAIN SCULP®., ORFF pt 
ROY AUX GALLERIES DU LOUVRE A PARIS 
1757. Francois Thomas Germain was the 
son of Thomas Germain, the ablest and 
nost celebrated silversmith of the eight- 
eenth century.? In his early youth Thomas 
had given such promise of artistic ability 
that he was sent to the French Academy in 
Rome. Not until relatively late did he be- 
come a practising silversmith and then his 
thorough grounding in the principles of 
architecture and design contributed greatl\ 
to his success as a designer of silver. He had 
as patrons not only the French king but a 
vast number of rich clients both French 
and foreign. He died when his son was onl\ 
twenty-two, and the latter, by virtue of his 
father’s reputation, was almost immedi- 
ately made a master of his craft, appointed 
silversmith to the King, and permitted to 
retain his father’s establishment in the Gal- 
leries of the Louvre, a privilege accorded to 
artists of recognized talent. In the earl) 
vears of his career, when he was enjoying 
an immense success, partly as a result of the 
clientele he inherited from his father and 

2 Data concerning these silversmiths is drawn 
from Henry Nocq, Le Poingon de Paris 
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partly by virtue of his own initiative, he was 
ordered to continue work for the King of 
Portugal which his father had begun. The 
coffeepot just purchased by the Museum 
was originally part of a service made for 
the Portuguese court. According to tradi- 
tion, this particular piece was given by the 
King to his physician, in whose family it 
remained for a long period. The major part 
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The maker of the coffeepot, Frangots 

homas Germain, was subsequently ruined 
by his overweening ambition. His father 
had had only a few assistants and a simply 
furnished atelier. The son, on the other 
hand, undertook to conduct his 
with the help of from sixty to eighty assis- 
tants and attempted to maintain an elabo 


rately furnished establishment. Although he 


business 





COFFEEPOT 
GERMAIN 


of the service continued in royal possession. 
When in 1807 the French invaded Portugal 
the court fled to Brazil, taking the silver 
with it. Undoubtedly some things were lost 
in the confusion of the flight. In 1821 the 
King returned to Portugal, leaving his son 
as Emperor of Brazil and giving him a share 
of the silver; of this portion no pieces are 
known to have survived. The remainder 
retained by the King is now in the Lisbon 
Museum.* 


>For a full account of the Portuguese service 


and illustrations of the principal pieces, see Ger- 





BY FRANCOIS 
PARIS, 


THOMAS 


continued at first to receive the extensive 


patronage that his father had enjoyed, he 
had overreached himself and soon becam« 
heavily involved in debts. He determined 
on a bold expedient unprecedented in h 

time. He formed a was t 
finance him and to share in his profits. But 


society which 


main Bapst, L’Orfévrerie francaise a la cour de 
Portugal au XVIIIe siécle; Marqués da Foz, A 
Baixela Germain’'da antiga c6érte portugu 
and Louis Réau, Gazette d Beaux-Art 


LXIX (1927), pp. 17-26 


os 3 
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rp Paris silversmiths pro 
tested, as many members of the societ' 
were not properly registered silversmiths 
ind as Germain, when not executing work 
nself as I but emploving paid 


FREE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. On Satur 
March 10, 17, 24 
concerts will be given under 
of David Mannes. The con- 
certs are made gifts from 
tdward S. Harkness, the Juillard Musical 
Foundation, and John A. Roebling, and 

Florence Blumenthal 


days and 31, at 8 p.m 
free symphon 
the direction 


possible by 


Nit in memor 


\ CHANGE IN THE LECTURE SCHEDULI 
On Saturday, February 24, at 
Kraemer, |r 


1 p.m., Pro 
Chairman of 
New York 
Excavations on 


fessor Casper | 


Classics at 


the Department o 
] 


University, will speak on 


Classical Sites, replacing Porphyrios Dikeos 


ie +} 


whose visit to this country has been aban 


doned 


INDEX TO VoLUME XXVIII oF THE But 
LETIN. [he classified index to the BULLETIN 
for 1933 will be issued shortly. It will be 
sent to members of the Corporation, to 


museums on the BULLETIN 


and, upon request, to other 


libraries and 
mailing list 
Members of the Museum and to subscrib- 


ers to the BULLETIN 


meeting ol the 
1034, 
having qualified 


the 


MEMBERSHIP. At 
Board of Trustees, held January 15, 
the following 
were elected in the classes indicated here- 
with: FELLows IN Perpetuity, John John- 
ston Appleton, Ilka Renwick Campbell in 
to William W 
Henry 
de Forest 


persons 


Renwick; Sus 
| ° de 


\NNUAI 


Succession 
rAINING MEMBERS: Forest 
Mrs. Henry | MEM 


BERS were elected to the number of eleven 


E XHIBI- 
University 


NEIGHBORHOOD CIRCULATING 
Attendance 
Settlement and at Hudson Guild, 


houses in which the Museum’s 


PIONS figures at 


the two 


settlement 
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helpers to do it for him, was acting contrary 
Ger- 
main, bankrupt and discredited, was never 


to the regulations of the corporation 


able to retrieve his lost standing 
AVERY, 


NOTES 


neighborhood circulating exhibitions have 
thus far been shown, offer interesting com- 
parisons 

For the first exhibition (Far Eastern art 
the daily average at University Settlement 
the second exhibition (arms 
which continues through 


was 4506; for 
armor, textiles 
| ebruarys 1d, the average since 1ts opening 
on December 30 1s 497. The ratio of children 
to adults is more than 2 to 1. In connection 
with the latter exhibition, the experiment is 
being tried of showing two Museum cinema 
\ Visit to the Armor Galleries and 
tf orefathers—twice daily, 
and at 8 p.m. for 


films 
firearms of Our 
at 4 p.m. for children 
adults issued to school classes 
and other groups that have seen the exh 
bition; attendance at the film showings has 


| Ic kets are 


averaged 201 daily to date 

At Hudson Guild it was necessary to re- 
duce the Far Eastern collection, the room 
available, which is on the second floor, be- 
ing only one half as large as that at Univer- 
sity Settlement. 
73 daily, divided about equally 
children and adults. 

On February 1 the Far Eastern exhibition 
began its third showing, at the Hudson 
Park Branch Library under the auspices of 


The attendance averaged 


between 


Greenwich House 


Part | 
just pub- 


\ GUIDE TO THE COLLECTIONS 
ANCIENT AND ORIENTAL ArT, 
lished, contains the following statement ol 
its plan and purpose: 

“The Museum ts publishing its Guide to 
the Collections, as an experiment, in 
totally new form. 


“In the past it was a guide in the vers 


Ancient 
) plans 


Collections, Part | 
SO pp 


\ Guide to the 
and Oriental Art. x 
Svo. Paper. New York 


60 ills 


1934. Price 25 cents 
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literal sense that it started the visitor to the 
Museum at the front entrance and directed 
his footsteps in a steady and uninterrupted 
passage from gallery to gallery, but since 
purels physical considerations have in many 
instances made a logical sequence of the 
Museum’s departments impossible, a guide 
based on the existing location of the collec- 
tions necessarily presented to the visitor a 
somewhat chaotic picture of the history of 
art. Again, by inviting him to examine the 
sreat majority of the objects on exhibition, 
it set a task too great for human endurance 
and gave a confusing impression of relative 
values. Finally, in many instances it was 
based upon the location of the objec ts inthe 
galleries and either prevented desirable re- 
arrangements or became out of date when- 
ever such rearrangements were put into 
effect. 

“The new Guide to the Collections has 
been designed in the hope of overcoming 
some of these objections. Since the Museum 
has become too vast for a single visit, the 
new Guide has been divided into two parts 

the first describing the collections of An- 
cient and Oriental Art, and the second those 
of European and American Art—and it Is 
hoped that the visitor will benefit by fol- 
lowing this indication of a more logical and 
instructive way of seeing the several de- 
partments. For each department, by way 
f introduction, there is a brief survey of 
the history of the art which it covers and an 
indication of the order in which the gal- 
leries in it should be visited. The new Guide 
does not attempt to describe every object 
in the galleries. It is intended for the visitor 
who does not propose to make a detailed 
study of any individual subject, but who 
does want to see a selection of the most im- 
portant objects in the Museum. Therefore 
it has been limited, in most cases, to a page 
lor each gallery, giving brief statements on 
the significance of the most important ex- 
hibits in that gallery and usually emphasiz- 
ing the outstanding object by illustrating 


+? 
\. 


\ HEAD OF AN INDIAN BY GEORGE WINS- 
Low. The Museum has recently purchased 
its first example of the sculpture of George 
Winslow, whose work among the Indians of 
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the Southwest during the past few vears has 
vielded such notable results. Winslow ts in- 
tensely concerned with the preservation for 
posterity of the various facial types still to 
be found among this rapidly disappearing 
people, an objective which provides an in 
centive for concentrated serious work such 
as few sculptors have been fortunate enough 
to have. Time itself is an important factor 
in the transmutation into permanent mate- 
rials of these extraordinary his, 
combined with his great and almost religious 


faces. 





WINSLOW 


GEORGE 


HEAD OF AN INDIAN BY 


admiration for the Indians themselves, has 
As one 


would expect, therefore, his sculpture con 


spurred the artist to tireless effort 


vevs the impression of a profound and sym 
pathetic understanding of racial psvchol- 
ogy. 

The head acquired by the Museum ts a 
portrait in bronze of a Tewa Indian of the 
laos pueblo.' Buddha-like tn its silent, sell 
contained aloofness, it is embued with gen- 
erations of tradition and with a kindly sus- 
picion of present-day peoples and institu- 
tions. The sculptor has provided the follow 
ing words of the Indian himself 

“Since my father died I’m head of m 


1 


! Shown in the 
during February 
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imal My brothers and sisters and all 
eir Wives and mine, we are seven. We wert 
| aro 1 when n ther died. He said 
Leave Lhe do r opel im gomng out that 
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EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


FEBRUARY 13 


LECTURES FOR 


FEBRUARY 

16 Study-Hour: Individualizing the Home 

17 Story-Hour for Younger Children 
Anna Curtis Chandler 


Lucille 
Angelica 


Welcome 


Peale’s 


al in Nuremberg 


17 Gallery Talk for Older Children: From the Tigris to the Tiber 
24 Story-Hour for Younger Children: A Festival 
Music by Almeda Colby 
MARCH 
Advanced Study-Hour: Color and Its Use 


2 Study-Hour: Color Applied to Dress 

Story-Hour for Younger Children 
Curtis Chandler 

6 Gallery Talk: Artistic Ideals of the Far East 

g Study-Hour: Color Applied to Dress 

9 Gallery Talk 
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FREE PUBLIC LECTURES 
\. Announced by Date and Subject 


FEBRUARY 


i7 The Modern Appeal in Ancient Sculpture. Rhys Carpenter 4:00 
18 The Eighteenth-Century English Architectural Books Used by Our Builders. R. T. H 
Halsey 4:00 
24 Excavations on Classical Sites. Casper ]. Kraemer, Jr 4:00 
23 The [heater | heatrical (Arthur Gillender Lecture John Mason Brown 4:00 
\ARCH 
, Lecture for the Deaf and Deafened Who Read the Lips: The Lansdowne Amazor ine 
B. Walker 3:00 
; The Interpretation of Religious Subjects in the Work of Durer. Erwin Panofsky 4:00 
4 The Bases of Judgment in Sculpture. Joseph Hudnut 4:00 
o The Egyptian System of Writing. Ludlow Bull 4:00 
Cézanne and His Significance to Contemporary Painting. Ernest |. DeWald 4:00 


B. Announced by Courses 
Yale Cinema Films Showings: Chronicles of America Photoplays, | uesdays, February 20, March 6 
at 2330 p.m 
Museum Cinema Films Showings, [hursdays (except February 22) at 2:30 p.n 
Story-Hours for Bovs and Girls, by Anna Curtis Chandler, Saturdays, February 17, 24, 
1:45 p.m., and Sundays at 1:45 and 2:45 p.m.; by Mary Gould Davis, Saturday, March 3, at 1:45 





p.m 

Gallery Talks, Saturdays at 2:30 p.m.: February 17, Mediaeval Tapestries, by Mabel Harrison 
Duncan; February 24, Gothic Armor, by Margaret B. Freeman; March 3, Mediaeval Churct 
Windows, by Mabel Harrison Duncan; March 10, Statues of the Madonna, by Margaret B 
Freeman 

iallery Talks, Sundays at 2:30 p.m.: February 18, [he Narrative Style in Fifteenth-Century Italiar 
Painting, by Roberta M. Fansler; February 25, Italian Polychrome Sculpture, by Edith R 
\bbot; March 4, Italian Painting in the Sixteenth Century, by Edith R. Abbot; March 11, Cos 
tumes Old and New, by Ethelwyn Bradish 

Study-Hours for Practical Workers (Arthur Gillender Lectures), Sundays, at 3 p.m.: February 18 

5, Printed Fabrics, by Frances Little 


Guiding Principles of Color, by Grace Cornell; February 
11, Selecting Your Dress Fabrics 


March 4, Selecting Your Costume, by Bertha Korbholz; March 
by Grace Cornel 
Radio Talks by Huger Elliott: WOR, Saturdays at 12:30 p.m.; WNYC, Tuesdays, February 13, 2 





EXHIBITIONS 








Loan Exhibition of New York State Gallery D6 nroug \pri 22 
Furniture 
Blacque Collection of Textiles and Gallery H 15 | hrough June 
Fahnestock Collection of Laces 
Recent Accessions in the Fgyptiar [hird Egyptian Roon Continued 
Department 
[Three Hundred Years of Landscape Galleries K 37-40 hrough Apr 
Prints 
Lace Shawls of the Nineteenth Century Gallery H 19 | hrough Apri 
IN NEIGHBORHOOD Houses 
China and Japan: an Exhibition of Hudson Park Branch, New Through March 1 
Far Eastern Art Public Library, 66 Leroy 
\rms, Armor, Textiles, and Costume University Settlement, | [ hrough Februar 
Dolls, 1492-1776: an Exhibition of and Rivington Streets 
European Art 
\rt of Ancient Egypt University Settlement, Eldridge Beginning February 24 
and Rivington Streets 
Arms, Armor, Textiles, and Costume Hudson Guild, 436 West 27th Street Beginning Marc 


Dolls, 1492~—1776° an Exhibition of 
European Art 
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